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own interests so wholly in the integrity of a comprehensive
scheme of prerogative and oppression, that its political
history is largely the story of a long-drawn resistance to
the progress of humane and beneficent opinion? Few
again will deny that if Nonconformity inherited from
those struggles a robust calibre, an austere hardihood that
despised the countenance and the patronising graces of
power, a sympathy with men or opinions under the heel
of political or social tyranny, it inherited too a certain
adventitious rancour, and a temper a little bleak and un-
gracious. That Fox and Beaufoy were right in thinking
the stability of the constitution was in no danger from
the abolition of a sacramental test imposed on excisemen
and tide-waiters, and that the apprehensions of men like
North and Burke were unfounded will not now be disputed.
If that view had been accepted in 1789^ and these badges
of an odious supremacy destroyed, a great blow would
have been struck at a system which has throughout a
century menaced and weakened the social solidity of
England. As it was, the demand for a redress of griev-
anccs^that were felt very passionately and discussed in all
parts of the country was rejected by a majority that did
not even pretend that the Dissenters were disaffected to
the state or unfriendly to the Establishment, and the
consequences of that refusal have not yet disappeared from
men and from societies that still cherish their lineage of ill-
used privilege, or bitterly remembered wrong.
It was no accident of political circumstance that made
Fox, unlike Pitt, and Burke, and North, vote always for
religious freedom. He \vas the first great English statesman
whose reverence for toleration was absolute. In a genera-
tion of philosophers and politicians that had always reserved
the right to banish some sect, or proscribe some opinion, he
was content with no ideal of freedom that fell short of a
limitless and irrevocable hospitality. The Whig party,
before his day, was anti-Catholic, and even Locke himself
had argued that the state could not tolerate Papists, men